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Nationalism as Successor to Isolationism 


An unequivocal statement by the United Na- 
tions that their victory in this war will mean the 
end of national imperialism in the post-war 
world seems to be in the making and may be 
forthcoming soon. While this idea seemed in- 
herent in the Atlantic Charter, many people have 
wanted such a goal stated in clear and unmistak- 
able terms. Without such a forthright statement 
they believe that the United Nations will not 
have the full support of Asiatic peoples or be able 
to fire the repressed peoples with enough hope to 
make them keep up resistance against almost 
hopeless odds. 


Such a declaration may herald the start of 
an allied political offensive aimed, among other 
things, at welding the anti-Axis forces together 
and at countering a possible German move for 
a negotiated peace. Recent speeches by Vice- 
President Wallace and Secretary Hull have 
pointed the direction of official thinking. They 
have called for complete victory, for fair treat- 
ment and mutual benefit in international trade, 
and have said that “‘those who write the peace 
must think of the whole world. There can be 
no privileged peoples.” 

The double-barrelled emphasis on a decisive 
victory and of a world-wide outlook in making 
the peace is as important for the American public 
as for its effect on the rest of the world. There 
are indications that there will be plenty of oppo- 
sition to these points of view inside and outside 
of Congress. 


A statement by George Peek, former special 
advisor to the President on foreign trade, that 
there are no longer any isolationists and that 
‘isolationism is obsolete,” is an indication that 
slogans are to be changed rather than that there 
has been any substantial change of heart. Na- 
tionalism vs. internationalism is the choice Mr. 
Peek now poses for America (in an article in- 
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serted in the Congressional Record for May 5 at 
the request of Rep. Woodruff of Michigan), 
and internationalism he defines as “dependency 
upon foreign nations . . . meaning abandon- 
ment of our higher living standards, wage and 
price levels, and independence of political action, 
and in their place acceptance by us of the gen- 
erally lower foreign wage and price levels and 
some alien form of government.” 


A variation on the nationalist theme is evident 
in a recent statement from Senator Vandenberg. 
He recognized that there must be more interna- 
tional cooperation after this war, but stated that 
the United States can make its most effective 
contribution to “practical internationalism” by 
following a course of “wise and prudent national- 


>> 


ism. 


Approaching the other angle of the question, 
and from a totally different point of view, the 
National Council for the Prevention of War is 
advocating that the United States launch a peace 
offensive. They declare that a negotiated peace 
with the Axis is both possible and desirable. In 
this they will be joined, whether they like it or 
not, by the defeatists who favor appeasement, and 
by the Axis sympathizers. 


“Tsolationism is dead, long live Nationalism!” 
may be the new slogan for the forces opposed to 
the assumption of leadership by the United States 
and its responsibility in the effort to pull the 
world out of chaos after the war. Such forces 
may be intensely patriotic in their attitude to- 
ward the conduct of the war and still be in vio- 
lent opposition to the objectives of the war as 
stated in the Atlantic Charter, the United Na- 
tions Agreement, or in the speeches of Vice- 
President Wallace and Secretary Hull. It would 
be a mistake to underestimate the appeal of this 
group who purport to be the protectors of the 
American way of life. 


Wages—Federal Workers and Soldiers 


f 
Civil Employees 


Time and a half for overtime for all federal 
employees earning less than $3800 a year and 
working more than 40 hours a week is slated to 
be the World War II technique of dealing with 
the pressure of increased living costs on the gov- 
ernment worker. An Administration proposal 
to this effect has followed almost directly on the 
introduction of bills which would grant a straight 
$300 increase to all or almost all federal em- 
ployees. Such “bonus” legislation was the so- 
lution in the Civil War and in the last war 
when $240 was given everyone earning less than 
$2740. 

The Administration’s proposal would be a 
much cheaper method of dealing with the prob- 
lem because payments would vary according 
to the size of the salary. Also this type of com- 
pensation can be eliminated after the war by a 
resumption of the pre-war work week of 39 
hours, whereas it might prove difficult to repeal 
legislation giving an outright increase. 

With most federal agencies now operating 44 
hours a week, the majority of overtime payments 
would be for 4 hours. In the few agencies on 
a 48-hour week, there would be payment for 
8 hours. No extra compensation would be given 
for work in addition to the “official hours of 
duty.” There are no estimates of what the 
exact cost of the plan would be. 

Elimination of the gross inequalities in over- 
time payments that have cropped up since the 
war started is a second objective of the Adminis- 
tration’s proposal. Some wage earning federal 
employees now get time and a half, others get no 
overtime; there are some salaried workers who 
are compensated, but there are many who are 
not. At the other end of the scale, high salaried 
executives in a few agencies get overtime pay. 
Under the new proposal they would get no more 
than their base pay if it is $3800 or more. 


Soldiers 


As the question of wartime increments for 
civil employees comes up, the matter of pay for 
soldiers is about to be settled. Although referred 
to rather alarmingly in some quarters, the legis- 
lation as passed by the Senate and approved by 


the House committee was more in the nature of 
a pay adjustment bill than a pay increase bill. 
It was only through the Rankin amendment 
adopted on the floor of the House that any real 
bonus was added to the soldier’s pay. It is antici- 
pated that this last minute proposal will be ad- 
justed or taken out in conference committee. 


The bill without this amendment provides 
rates of pay ranging from $42 to $138 a month 
for enlisted men, draftees, and non-commissioned 
officers as compared with the $40 to $136 range 
that now applies after a year’s service. The pres- 
ent $21 a month for draftees is applicable only 
to the first four months of service; after that 
$30 is paid, and at the end of the first year this 
is increased to $40. Other changes and adjust- 
ments are also made in the new bill such as the 
elimination of payments for particular technical 
skills. The annual cost of the changes without 
the Rankin amendment has been estimated to be 
$285 million a year for an Army of the January 
1942 strength. The figure would be consider- 
ably larger now. 


The Rankin amendment would increase the 
rate for the two lowest grades in the pay scale 
from $42 and $46 a month to $50 and $54, add- 
ing about $120 million to the estimated cost of 
the bill. The amendment was opposed by the 
Chairman of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee because it upsets the effort to achieve a 
balance among the various grades. 


Soldiers’ Families 


A companion piece to the adjustment of 
soldiers’ pay is provision for soldiers’ families. 
Proposals are now under consideration which 
would require soldiers to allot $20 a month from 
their pay for wives and children and would re- 
quire the government to supplement these sums 
with $20 for the wife plus $10 for each child. 
There is also a plan to take care of other depend- 
ents. The purpose of allotments is to alleviate 
hardships in the four grades to which they would 
apply: privates, first class privates, corporals, and 
ine sergeants, and their counterparts in the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. The 
cost of this legislation will be roughly $550 mil- 
lion a year. 
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